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men, the rabble, the canaille, the saws culottes. But their preachments against special
privilege and in favor of wider participation by the populace in the political process led
inexorably to the egalitarianism and popular extension of citizenship that formed the
basis of the democratic revolution, described so persuasively and penetratingly by
R.R. Palmer.21 This movement, linked intricately with the growing power of the
nation-state, the reformism of the Enlightenment, and religious freedom is the fourth
major element of the modernization process that characterized the societies of
Western civilization in the period from 1700 to the present.
One of the most illuminating aspects of Palmer's interpretation is that the
democratic revolution was a single revolutionary movement that broke out in different
parts of the heartland of the West in the latter decades of the eighteenth century.22
The manifestations that appeared in America and in France were the prototypes for all
the others. The American revolution was first to take place and the only one to
succeed without major reaction. The French Revolution, more extreme and more
violent than the others, was associated with the most powerful nation-state in Europe
until Napoleon was defeated and the Congress of Vienna in 1815 heralded a major
reaction in Europe.
Palmer makes the point that the revolutions did not spread from America or
from France to the rest of the West, Rather, each country had its own agitations, its
own protests, and its own assaults upon the established orders, which from the
mid-seventeenth to the mid-eighteenth centuries had become ever more aristocratic,
more closed, more elite, more self-perpetuating and hereditary, and more privileged.
Even the parliaments, assemblies, councils, and diets were less responsive to the needs
of the common people. Each country had its revolutionary upheavals aimed at
achieving greater equality, more participation in government by a greater share of the
populace, and greater protection for the civil liberties and civil rights of citizens in a
free political community. Reform movements appeared in England and Ireland, and
short-lived republics were set up in Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Hungary, and
Poland in the 1780s and 1790s. But by 1800 the established orders had regained their
powers, and the republics had reverted to aristocracies or monarchies, except for
France which maintained its republican facade until Napoleon declared the empire in
1804.
In general, Palmer's analysis of the adversaries has interesting educational
ramifications.23 Those who were likely to be anti-French and anti-revolution were
likely to include those who had only a moderate amount of education (the highest
social, economic, and governing classes) as well as those who had little or no education
(the lowest wage-earning or dependent classes). (France and the United States were
major exceptions to this generalization.) Those who were likely to be pro-French and
prorevolutionary were those who were the best-educated: the intermediate classes or
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